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Preface 



In 1992 - 1994 the SEMINAR ON SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND THE CURRICULUM: THE STUDY OF 
GENDER, RACE, ETHNICITY, AND CLASS, under the 
aegis of the City University of New York Academy for 
the Humanities and the Sciences, and generously funded 
by the Ford Foundation, undertook a series of meetings 
devoted to “Rethinking the Disciplines.” The Academy 
Seminar had already spent four years examining ways in 
which the study of gender, race, ethnicity, and class has 
been slowly transforming the curriculum of the university. 
Panels had explored women’s studies, ethnic studies, area 
studies, interdisciplinary studies, pedagogical issues, and 
teaching about such topics as AIDS. The Academy Semi- 
nar has involved faculty at CUNY who are members of the 
CUNY Academy, faculty, students, and administrators in- 
terested in these specific issues, and faculty who have 
themselves taken part in one of the several curriculum trans- 
formation projects within CUNY beginning in the 1980s.* 



* Two oirriculum projects, funded by the Muskawini Foun- 
dation, were introduced at Hunter College, in 1983 among those 
teaching introductory courses and in 1985 among faculty in the pro- 
fessional schools (Health Sciences, Nursing, and Social Work). Two 
more projects were undertaken with the sponsorship of the Center 
for the Stucfy of Women and Society, with grants from the Ford 
Foundation, one for the Community Colleges and one to Integrate 
Materials on Women of Color into the Senior College curriculxun. 
Four semester-long curriculum seminars for faculty involved in vo- 
cational education in the Community and Technical Education 
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It was timely, therefore, that in its fifth year the 
Academy Seminar should ask directly how much the intro- 
duction of this new scholarship, its theory and impact on 
the curriculum, had actually affected the pursuit of various 
discipUnes in institutions of higher education. The seven 
areas targeted — ^Literature, History, Sociology, Biology, 
Psychology, Anthropology, and Education — represent 
scholarly arenas in which a great deal of ‘theory” has been 
produced, new journals have proliferated, and consider- 
able activity has occurred under many aegises to identify, 
explicate, and disseminate the transformed perspectives 
thus formulated. There is now no lack of materials, no ab- 
sence of theoretical frameworks, no question of the level 
of sophistication and argumentation, and no dearth of ped- 
agogical analyses demonstrating the importance of these 
new methodological approaches, this new knowledge 
base. 



For EDUCATION, each paneUst was asked to con- 
sider these issues from a set of questions framed to bring 
forward what is happening from her/his perspective in the 
field. These questions probe the ways Education as an aca- 
demic field currently reflects ongoing scholarship on gen- 
der, race, ethnicity, and class; Have the ways the field is 
conceptualized undergone any radical changes? Are there 
any shifts in the ways theory and research are taught to 
graduate students in this field? Have there been changes in 
the way introductory textbooks explain the field? And if 
little major change is reflected in these areas, in the light of 



colleges within CUNY, funded by the New York State Department 
of Education’s Program for Sex Equity, took place from 1987 to 
1991, and eight year-long Faculty Development Seminars, under 
the aegis of the CUNY Office of Academic Affairs, were offered 
from 1987 to 1995 for Balancing the Curriculum for Gender, Race, 
Ethnicity, and Class. The CUNY Academy Seminar on Scholarship 
and the Curriculum: The Study of Gender, Race, Ethnicity, and 
Class has been in existence sinc^l988. 
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so much new scholarship, what has been the source of re- 
sistance to change in the practice of the field? Finally, we 
have sought to probe the ways new knowledge has affected 
teaching in the classroom. These papers are the answers to 
these questions by the panelists who discussed them March 
21, 1994. 



Dorothy O. Helly 
Series Editor 



March 21, 1994 
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Teacher Education and 
Multicultural Education: 

Research, Students, and Teaching 

Carl A. Grant 

The purpose of this essay is to examine the presence 
of multicultural education, research and teaching and dis- 
cuss how multicultural education influences the lives and 
careers of teacher education students. This essay will be 
guided by four sets of questions: (1) In what ways has 
teacher education been affected by the scholarship of the 
last two decades that has focused on gender, race/ethnicity, 
class and sexuality? (2) Have there been any shifts in the 
ways research is taught to graduate students in education? 
If so, what are they? (3) Are the questions in education 
presently raised the same questions that were raised two 
decades ago? If not, what have been the changes? Have 
any of the changes begun to show up in introductory text- 
books in teacher education? What are some examples? (4) 
Have there been efforts to reconceptualize teacher educa- 
tion that have had a major impact on it as a whole? If so, 
what are they? If the change is minor, what is the nature of 
these minor changes? Why, in your opinion, have these 
changes remained marginal to the practice of the disci- 
pline? 
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Teacher Education and Multicultural 
Education 

Multicultural education, an outgrowth of the Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960s, has been in existence for 
approximately twenty-four years. Many multicultural edu- 
cation scholars cite its influence on education starting in 
the early 1970s (Banks, 1993; Gollnick, 1992). 

Since its conception, educators have vacillated in 
their recognition and acceptance of multicultural educa- 
tion. Teacher education organizations (Teacher Corps Na- 
tional Association of Colleges of Teacher Education 
(AACTE), National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE)), the Reagan years, and demographic 
changes in the United States in the 1990s have all played a 
major role on the influence of multicultural education on 
teacher education. 

During the mid 1970s, several teacher education 
organizations and associations (for example, American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Education — AACTE, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment — ASCD) established multicultural education com- 
mittees. These committees had a modest influence on the 
way their organizations and some other teacher education 
programs responded to multicultural education. For example, 
multicultural committees influenced the annual conference 
programs of their organizations (e g., including more peo- 
ple of color and women in the program), and multicultural 
committees prepared multicultural guideline statements 
that were circulated to organization memberships. To a 
lesser degree, these committees influenced the editors of 
organization journals to accept articles on diversity and/or 
publish a special journal issue on diversity. 
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From the late 1960s until the 1980s Teacher Corps 
probably did as much to put multicultural education on the 
U. S. education agenda as any institution or organization. A 
federally mandated program to prepare teachers to teach 
low-income and minority students in urban and rural areas. 
Teacher Corps required multicultural education as one of 
its key training strands. 

NCATE Multicultural Standards, developed in 
1979, significantly contributed to the awareness and im- 
portance of multicultural education in teacher education 
programs. Teacher education programs want (need) 
NCATE approval to be recognized as having a quality pro- 
gram. 



During the 1980s, especially during the Reagan 
years, progress toward including multicultural education 
was severely retarded. The major educational reform effort 
of the 1980s, inspired by the National Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education report A Nation At Risk (1983), 
ignored multicultural education and marginalized equity. 
The report emphasized a return to the basics, with special 
attention to science and mathematics. Also during the 
1980s education associations placed less emphasis on mul- 
ticultural education, and their multicultural committees 
became less active. Although journal pubUcations of multi- 
cultural education articles continued, it was at a reduced 
pace. 



Additionally, teacher educators began to waver in 
their developing commitment to multicultural education. 
Attention to gender, race, ethnicity, class, and sexuality 
was a part of teacher education programs, but code words, 
for example, “at-risk,” “single-parent home,” “latch-key 
students,” “Chapter 1 students,” began to dominate the 
discussions of diversity. Classroom teachers argued that 
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they did not have time to do multicultural education and 
the basics. They also argued that they could not find quality 
multicultural materials. Teacher educators implemented 
multicultural education when it pleased them. Academic 
freedom allowed them to teach as they wished. Conse- 
quently, teacher education students included multicultural 
education in their assignments, practicum, and student 
teaching only when they knew it was an expectation of 
their professor (Grant, 1985; Grant & Koskela, 1986). 
These developments led some K-12 teachers and teacher 
educators to conclude that multicultural education had had 
its run (Grant & Grant, 1985, 1986). 

During the late 1980s as population demographics 
(e g., the increasing number of students of color) became 
common knowledge for all educators, multicultural educa- 
tion began a steady and strong resurgence. By the early 
1990s multicultural education exploded in both the popular 
and academic press, and within the educational community. 
Since its explosion, a strong awareness of multicultural 
education in teacher education programs has developed. 
Nevertheless, many teacher educators are still hesitant to 
affirm it. When it is implemented, a watered-down model is 
usually chosen, a model that deals more with tolerance and 
human relations than one that deals with issues of inequal- 
ities, pluralism, social action, and empowerment for people 
of color, women, poor people and gays and lesbians (Hab- 
erman & Post, 1990; Sleeter, 1992). 

In summary, multicultural education has had some 
impact on teacher preparation. However, the power strug- 
gle over whose knowledge and how teachers should be 
prepared to work in all schools is just beginning. Similarly, 
awareness, acceptance, and affirmation of multicultural 
education throughout the colleges of education are just 
beginning. 
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Multicultural Education and Research 

Multicultural education and research can be dis- 
cussed under two themes. The first is the growth and 
acceptance of qualitative research, and the second is the 
need to integrate the effects of the interaction of race, 
class, and gender into educational research studies. 

Over the last two decades there has been an addition 
to the type of research methodology used in graduate 
schools of education. Now, qualitative research methodol- 
ogy is much more accepted and is growing in popularity. 
The number of graduate research courses that include or 
focus on anthropological and qualitative research methods 
has increased. Also, most graduate students use qualitative 
research methods for their master theses and doctoral dis- 
sertation (Gage, 1989). 

The use of qualitative research methods allows edu- 
cators (teachers, graduate students, professors) to inter- 
view and observe K-12 students, thereby giving them an 
opportunity to examine how education and social inequal- 
ities affect the life chance of students. Gage (1989, 6) 
states; 

Teachers became much more involved in research on 
teaching, but no longer as mere objects of study or re- 
cipients of the finding of technically oriented experts. 
Teachers realized that their ways of asking questions, 
giving children opportunities to recite, and conducting 
reading-group sessions, for example, had often been 
alien to their pupils’ familial and community culture 
and their pupils’ expectations and understanding of 
how to behave and think. 

Although qualitative research had some influences 
on attention to diversity, very little attention has been given 

13 
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the importance of the integration of race, class and gender 
in conducting research. Grant and Sleeter (1986) examined 
four leading educational journals {American Educational 
Research Journal, Harvard Educational Review, Review 
of Educational Research, and Teachers College Record) 
to identify research studies that integrated these three im- 
portant variables. They reviewed seventy-one articles. 
Thirty focused primarily on race, fifteen on social class, 
and eighteen on gender; five articles focused equally on 
two of these, and three focused on all three (Grant & 
Sleeter, 1986, 197). The importance of the race, class, and 
gender integration Bossard (1994, 5) argues, is that it pro- 
duces a more powerful explanation of inequalities, social 
changes, and structural changes. Similarly, La Pointe 
(1994, 114) states: 

[TJhroughout the (sociology) literature there exists a 
broad range of underlying assumptions about the cate- 
gories (groups) and their interrelations. For some, 
ethnicity was viewed as a cultural phenomenon unre- 
lated to political, economic, or structural consider- 
ations (cf. Glazer & Moynihan, 1975). But for others, 
ethnicity and race were viewed as relationships, rather 
than as simply cultural practices, that were mutually 
affected by class and gender considerations. Ethnicity 
and race affect a group’s opportunities within society 
and they affect assessments of group identity; that is, 
their definitions of themselves as group members. 

La Pointe (1993), writing as a graduate student in sociology 
in an article titled “Integrating, Gender, Race Class and 
Ethnicity into Graduate Studies,” continues with a state- 
ment that I believe is important for graduate students in 
education: 

As graduate students we can make an effort to build 
the sociology we will inherit. [A]n inclusive framework 
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for knowledge involves critical analysis and theoretical 
and methodological reconstruction. Inquiry of this 
kind should be extended to all of the substantive areas 
within sociology for a true process of integration or 
inclusion to take place. This means avoiding sexist lan- 
guage as well as being sensitive to racial and ethnic 
diversity and social class background. 

Finally, research texts pay very little attention to 
multicultural issues. A review of five educational research 
textbooks, randomly selected from a university library 
shelf where research textbooks with current copyright 
dates (1989, 1992, 1993, 1993 and 1994) are found, 
reveals that one had a limited discussion of race and gen- 
der, and one referred to gender in some of the examples it 
provided. The other three research textbooks include no 
reference to multicultural issues (race, class, and gender). 
Research and Multicultural Education (1994), a book 
edited by this author, is one, if not the only educational re- 
search book on the market prepared to address both re- 
search and multicultural education. 



Static Questions or Sociaiiy 
Reconstructed Questions and 
Muiticuiturai Education 

Many questions raised in teacher education two de- 
cades ago are still haunting teacher educators today: “How 
to work with schools”; “How to integrate theory and prac- 
tice in teaching”; “How to make certain prospective teachers 
are grounded in the humanities and sciences and teaching 
procedures and methods”; “How to teach prospective 
teachers to teach students, who are racially, culturally, and 
linguistically different.” 
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The collaboration between universities and schools 
seems to have improved. Collaboration, I believe, is taking 
place because recent reform reports, beginning with A Na- 
tion At Risk (1983) have challenged the worth of teacher 
education programs to prepare successfully teachers to 
work with urban and more challenging students. Similarly, 
public schools are being criticized because students’ aca- 
demic achievement levels are poor, especially in compari- 
son to many other technologically advanced societies. 

How to “go” from theory to practice still remains 
elusive, as many teacher education students continually 
question the wisdom of method courses, and believe that 
the most valuable part of their preparation program is stu- 
dent teaching (Guyton & McIntyre, 1990). Many universities 
require education students to have a major or a certain 
number of courses completed in the humanities or sciences 
before they complete their preparation program and re- 
ceive certification. Some universities (e.g., the Wisconsin 
University System) require all students to complete six 
hours of ethnic studies’ courses. 

Teacher education groups (e.g., the Holmes Group) 
have been organized to examine teacher education and rec- 
ommend changes. The Holmes Group made several rec- 
ommendations for teacher education programs, including a 
fifth-year program that would lead to certification and a 
masters degree. 

Introductory education textbooks have changed 
somewhat. However, attention to race, class, and gender 
issues are still limited. Issues of race, class, and gender are 
at best an add-on once a topic or concept has been present- 
ed and discussed. 
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Teacher Education and Restructuring 

There have been some concerted efforts (e g., the 
Holmes Group and Teacher Corps) to cause major changes 
in teacher education. These attempts achieved only moder- 
ate success. 

In the 1980s, the Holmes Group (as noted above) 
attempted to change the preparation of teachers. The 
Holmes Group recommended that teachers receive a four- 
year liberal arts or science degree, and complete their 
teacher certification with a fifth-year Master of Arts 
degree. More than 100 of the country’s leading teacher 
education institutions attended the first Holmes Group 
Conference in Washington, D.C. in 1986. During that 
meeting, regional Holmes groups organized and began to 
develop an action agenda “to enhance the quality of 
schooling.” For several years, the Holmes Group received 
national attention and had a prominent voice in teacher 
education policy and practices. The Holmes Group publi- 
cations of Tomorrow ’s Teachers (1986), and Tomorrow ’s 
Schools (1990) generated a good deal of discussion within 
the educational community, especially at the dean and uni- 
versity administrator level. 

Interest in the Holmes Group seems to have waned 
in recent years, probably for several reasons. Many teacher 
education programs are already unofficially five years 
because of state mandated courses; for example, in recent 
years reading and nonwestern history courses have been 
added to certification requirements. A fifth year for certifi- 
cation would make an unofficial five-and-one-half or a six- 
year program. Also, since the severe economic downturn 
of the 1980s, many students have to work to pay for their 
college expenses. This sometimes increases the time they 
spend at college. Related to this problem is the fact that the 
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low starting salary of teachers is not competitive with 
many other professions, especially in relation to the extra 
time spent earning a degree. The Holmes Group generally 
ignored the historically black colleges and students of color, 
especially in the organization’s early years (Gordon, 1986; 
Grant & Gillette, 1987; Grant, 1990). This neglect raised 
serious concerns about the purpose of the organization and 
its plans to prepare teachers to work in classrooms that 
were undergoing rapid demographic changes. 

There are several reasons why the Teacher Corps 
was discontinued, thereby interrupting its attempts to pre- 
pare teachers for poor and minority students. The shortage 
of federal dollars was a major barrier to the continuation of 
Teacher Corps. An adequate or oversupply of teachers 
brought about a shift in program goals from a preservice to 
staff development. In-service teachers were less willing to 
be taught to teach poor and minority students, since many 
believed that they were already doing it. 

There have been individuals like Madeline Hunter 
and her model of classroom supervision that had some 
small influence on teacher education programs. During the 
decade of the 1980s, some school systems used the Hunter 
Model of supervision to conduct classroom evaluations. 
Consequently, some school systems want teacher educa- 
tion programs to train prospective teachers in this model. 
Hunter’s model was criticized because there was only 
limited research data to support its usefulness and/or effec- 
tiveness. As critiques of the Hunter model increased, mon- 
ey to support its implementation became scarce. 



Conclusion 

There is a greater awareness of multicultural educa- 
tion throughout many universities, including the teacher 
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education programs. A growing number of universities are 
offering multicultural education courses at both the under- 
graduate and graduate level. However, the inclusion of 
multicultural education in the total program structure 
often is met with resistance at both the student and faculty 
level; and according to Gollnick (1992), professional edu- 
cation programs that do focus on multicultural education 
do so in a limited manner. 

Similarly, the meaning most often given to multicul- 
tural education is that of “tolerance” and “getting along.” 
Few teacher education programs practice an approach to 
multicultural education that seeks to confront issues of 
social justice, examines privileges, seeks an understanding 
of who controls power and knowledge, affirms cultural 
pluralism, appreciates different voices and perspectives 
and promotes the recognition of the importance of both the 
group and the individual. 
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Taking Teachers' Blinders Off: A 
Short History of the Poiitics of 
Teacher Education 

Kimberly Kinsler 

Most individuals think of teaching as an apolitical, 
even neutral profession. Even teachers, themselves, pursue 
the profession because they either “like working with 
children” or want to do something “meaningful.” This phe- 
nomenon is curious, as I believe teaching is one of the most 
political professions an individual can have. For teachers in 
their routine tasks not only serve as the dominant society’s 
agents, instilling and rewarding male, middle-class, Euro- 
pean-American traits and values in students from other 
cultures, but function as the system’s initial “sifters and 
winnowers” in the process of ethnic, class, and gender 
stratification. How do teachers come to perform these 
tasks in apparent ignorance of their political significance? 
Why have efforts to reform these aspects of the school 
been so resistant to change? I beheve the answers to these 
questions lie in the very nature of pubhc schooling and 
teacher training. 

Among the basic functions of the school are: the 
transmission of societally needed skills and knowledge; the 
sorting and optimal development of human potential; and 
the integration of youth into occupational and other adult 
roles necessary for the perpetuation of society. Essential to 
these tasks is the determination of what information is 
necessary for societal perpetuation and what criteria are to 
be used to sort and to develop human potential. These are 
political acts revealing the power relationships existing in a 
society. For the very ability of one group of individuals to 
develop a curriculum for a school system containing mem- 
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bers of other groups, grants it the power to sanction and to 
exalt its own knowledge base and, by default, to marginalize 
and disenfranchise that of others. The ability to set stan- 
dards that will determine the educational tracks of others 
allows the school system to posit as criteria for optimal 
placement traits held primarily, if not exclusively, by its 
own group members, and by implication, dooms the fate of 
others to perpetual second-class citizenship. 

As it is the teacher’s responsibility to perform these 
tasks, in their professional training they must acquire cer- 
tain knowledge. They must learn what content is legitimate 
for transmission and what is illegitimate; what attitudes, 
learning styles, speech, and behavior patterns are appropri- 
ate to reward and what are inappropriate and, therefore, to 
be punished or ignored. Teachers must discover psycho- 
logical and sociological theories to account for existing 
stereotypes and group differences. This training can either 
sensitize them to the political significance of their role in 
group stratification and the perpetuation of stereotypes or 
anesthetize them to the nature of their acts. It can either 
help them to develop a personal philosophy that rejects 
discriminatory institutional practices or equip them with 
rationales to defend and techniques to facilitate these ends. 

The history of public and professional awareness and 
efforts to influence the school and teacher preparation in 
these matters have been cyclic, characterized by periods of 
self-serving inattention, liberal qukotism, and disappointing 
regressions. It is this narrow history of teacher education 
that this essay seeks to outline as a means to contextualize 
my own thoughts as a teacher trainer. This essay is divided 
into two sections: the first is an historical outline, while the 
second section offers comments on the response of the 
field to change. 
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An Abbreviated History of Piuraiistic 
Struggies and Teacher Preparation 
The 1800 s: System Startup 

Mass public education began in the 1800s. While 
public schools were widely believed to be benevolently 
established to educate the masses, from the onset they 
were used as a means to control and subordinate the work- 
ing class, racial minorities, and women. To the system’s 
founders, the school was initially a vehicle for indoctrinating 
working-class Irish immigrants to the ethics of Anglo- 
Protestant industrial society. Katz (1971, 31) quoting Bar- 
nard, a member of the “educational revival” of the mid 
1800s states: 

As might be expected from their image of the urban 
poor, school reformers held that “the primary object” 
in removing the child from the influence of the parent 
to the influence of the school was “not so much . . . 
intellectual culture^ as the regulation of the feelings and 
dispositions, the extirpation of vicious propensities, 
the preoccupation of the wilderness of the young heart 
with the seeds and germs of moral beauty, habitual 
practice of cleanliness, delicacy, refinement, good tem- 
per, gentleness, kindness, justice and truth.” 

After the emancipation of 1865, African-Americans 
were admitted to the public schools although, both in the 
North and in the South, their schooling remained largely 
separate from and inferior to that of other societal groups. 
During this period, women were demanding a greater po- 
litical voice, and in an efibrt to maintain their nurturant and 
subordinate status, the system’s founding fathers directed 
the more adventurous and humanitarian women into teach- 
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ing in the common (elementary) school. As instructors at 
this level were primarily regarded as “school keepers,” this 
inferior work position carried little professional status and 
did not require higher education. Borrowman (1965, 22) 
writes: 

The normal school recruited a class of students who 
had limited opportunities for advanced education else- 
where or for achievement in other professions than 
teaching. Such opportunities were especially meager in 
the case of girls. 

As might be imagined, teacher preparation was min- 
imal, and discussions about it focused mainly on the curric- 
ulum and institutional control. Until the mid- 1800s, most 
teacher training was in-service, and when preservice was 
provided — ^in normal schools and high schools — ^instruction 
could vary from six weeks to two years. The limited educa- 
tion of common school teachers was defended by major 
educators such as Horace Mann, who as late as 1866 
forbade Massachusetts normal schools from offering 
secondary-school subjects. In these schools, issues of race 
and class were almost exclusively discussed in the context 
of the Protestant ethic. However, by the late 1 800s, educa- 
tors increasingly sought the inclusion of more rigorous liberal 
arts courses and the development of a science of education 
(Borrowman, 1965). What is more, with the increasing 
tendency to group students by grade, educators questioned 
whether training programs should continue to prepare 
teachers for the one-room schoolhouse or whether they 
should now be segmented into primary school teachers, 
secondary school teachers, and school administrators. 
Consistent with these trends, control of teacher training 
began to shift from the normal school to colleges and uni- 
versities, which were better equipped to deliver these 
forms of instruction (Tyack & Tobin, 1994). 
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The 1900s to the 1940s: Segmentation and 
Rationalization 

In the early 1900s, the debate continued over the 
nature and quality of teacher training. With the increasing 
shift in control of these programs to colleges and universi- 
ties, the curriculum grew more demanding, consisting of 
instruction in the liberal arts (i.e., the classics, English 
grammar, composition, and logic); mental, moral and natural 
philosophy (i.e., the modem sciences, the social sciences 
and the humanities); and pedagogy, or education (i.e., the 
study of human development, the learning process and human 
educational institutions) (Borrowman, 1965; Hutchins, 
1936). Still, these programs were severely criticized for 
the lack of uniformity among institutions which had no 
single model or vision for optimal teacher training, and on 
the poor general quality of instmction. One study, for ex- 
ample, found 636 different curricula distributed over thir- 
ty-one colleges, while another study of accredited institu- 
tions with programs in education published thirty years 
later related a plethora of ills (Rugg, 1933; Koemer, 
1963). Koemer stated that there was little correspondence 
between teacher training programs and performance on the 
part of graduates; the field lacked a corpus of knowledge 
and techmques of sufficient scope and power to warrant its 
being given full academic status; the caliber of both educa- 
tional faculty and students at many institutions was of inferior 
intellectual quality; course work was often repetitious, 
“puerile,” and dull; and the “centripetal nature of authority 
in Education” often prevented many program improve- 
ments. Despite these findings little was done, for with limited 
resources, teacher certification institutions were under 
considerable pressure to produce large numbers of teach- 
ers to meet the ever expanding enrollment of the public 
schools (Hall & Jones, 1976). 
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In the midst of these discussions, the public schools 
became increasingly segregated and segmented. While 
some integrated schools existed in the North, the schools 
in the South were segregated and those servicing African- 
Americans were woefully neglected by both the states and 
local boards. Moreover, as students were increasingly seg- 
mented into age-related grades, the number of promotional 
failures rose. These “overage” holdovers, who tended to 
be poor, from the South and/or racial minorities, created 
logistical problems for this system. As a “scientifrc” means 
to sort out these and other low achieving students and to 
package students into ostensibly homogeneous “ability” 
groups, IQ tests were introduced to the system (Tyack & 
Tobin, 1994). 

Teacher education reflected and supported these 
practices. In the North, some professional training pro- 
grams admitted African-Americans; however, most Black 
educators were trained in Black colleges in the South. So 
severe was the shortage of African- American teachers for 
schools servicing predominantly African-American stu- 
dents that W. E. B. Du Bois wrote: 

There are always periods of educational evolution 
when it is deemed quite proper for pupils in the fourth 
reader to teach those in the third. But such a method, 
wasteful and ineffective at all times, is peculiarly dan- 
gerous when ignorance is widespread and when there 
are few homes and public institutions to supplement 
the work of the schools. It is therefore of cr 3 dng neces- 
sity among Negroes that the heads of their educational 
system — ^the teachers in the normal schools, the heads 
of high schools, the principals of public systems, 
should be unusually well trained men [sic]; men trained 
not simply in common-school branches, not simply in 
the technique of school management and normal meth- 
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ods, but trained beyond this, broadly and carefully, into 
the meaning of the age whose civilization it is their pe- 
culiar duty to interpret to the youth of a new race, to 
the minds of untrained people (1903). 

What is more, dominant biological and p^chological theories 
allegedly accounting for individual and group differences 
justified extant stratifications. At the time, race theory and 
genetic deficit theory were heavily favored as explana- 
tions. Consonant with these views, both society’s and the 
school’s stratification patterns were said to be the natural 
consequence of a genetically determined factor of intelli- 
gence variously possessed by different cultural and racial 
groups and assessed by IQ tests. Although alternate theo- 
ries of class stratification existed, they were primarily 
Marxist, quite unpopular, and not likely to be part of the 
teacher training curriculum. Thus, until just before the 
1950s, there was little formal opposition to the racist and 
classist practices existing in the schools and presented in 
the education literature. 

The 1950s to the 1980s: Turmoil and 
Reform 

In the mid 1900s a turning point was reached as a 
number of factors, both national and international, con- 
verged to thrust the politics of public education and teacher 
preparation into the national spotlight. In 1957, the Rus- 
sians launched Sputnik, setting off a national debate on the 
ability of the schools and its teachers to educate youths 
adequately in mathematics and science. A series of court 
cases over access and equity in public education resulted, 
in 1954, in Brown versus Board of Education, the Su- 
preme Court decision stating that separate was not equal 
and that the practice of segregating students by race was a 
violation of the law. The ensuing civil rights movement 
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further criticized the schools for their failure to change the 
pUght of society’s disadvantaged populations, while stu- 
dent activists critical of the war in Vietnam asserted that 
the role of the schools is to prepare youths to serve society 
and not big business. Into this fray leapt scholarship con- 
tradicting genetic deficit theory, thus challenging the 
objectivity of the school’s sorting practices. This new 
view, cultural deficit theory, asserted that marginaUzed 
groups’ poor school and test performance were the result 
of a cultural impoverishment in their home environments. 
These deficits were not immutable but could be made up 
through hard work in the schools and in compensatory ed- 
ucation programs. The final blow to the system came from 
the economy, when in the midst of a severe economic 
downturn, the public demanded greater accountabiUty on 
the part of teachers. 

In response, federal and state governments, as well 
as national education organizations rose to address these 
problems as no time previously. The National Science 
Foundation was charged with improving the quality of sci- 
ence and mathematics curricula, and the United States 
Office of Education (OE), which had previously tinkered 
around the edges of the system (e.g., creating new types of 
classrooms and courses), called for sweeping changes in 
teacher training. In 1968, the OE funded the establishment 
of several imaginative national projects intended to change 
the quality of teacher training and the education of disad- 
vantaged youths. The grandest of these programs were the 
Teacher Corps and the Trainers of Teacher Trainers (TTT) 
program. The goals of the Teacher Corp and the TTT were 
similar, that is, to strengthen the education of children in 
schools having concentrations of low income families; to 
encourage colleges and universities to broaden their teacher 
preparation programs; and to improve the training and re- 
training of educational persormel; The TTT program 
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sought to achieve these goals by developing innovative 
education programs offering courses in instructional meth- 
odology; having teacher candidates take courses in minority 
education; and as a means of sensitizing teacher trainees 
and education faculty to the realities of teaching the disad- 
vantaged, asking both to immerse themselves in an exten- 
sive clinical, or “field” experience, especially in inner-city 
public schools. The decision making process was also to be 
extended to all individuals involved in the education of the 
elementary school child, including parents and the commu- 
nity, and minorities were aggressively recruited for entry 
into the teaching profession. States mandated competency- 
based teacher education. The American Association of 
College Teachers of Education (AACTE) supported these 
efforts with the publication of two critically significant 
works: Teachers for the Real World (Smith et al., 1969) 
and No One Model American (AACTE 1972). The first 
was a treatise on teaching disadvantaged youth that 
stressed clinical training and greater representation of ethnic 
minorities and the poor in the teaching ranks, while the 
second affirmed cultural diversity as a valuable resource 
and asserted that major educational institutions should 
strive to preserve and enhance pluralism. This latter piece 
became pivotal in early calls for multicultural education in 
the public schools, in teacher education programs, and in 
liberal arts curricula. Together, these events coalesced to 
create a unique era in public education marked by a flurry 
of humanitarian efforts to improve the education of disad- 
vantaged students and heighten teachers’ awareness of the 
political nature of their role (Grant, 1993; Provus, 1969/ 

While well-intended, well-funded and goal-directed, 
these programs were, unfortunately, relatively short-lived. 
During its first year, fifty-eight colleges and universities in 
twenty-four states participated in the TTT program alone, 
but by its close in 1973, only twenty-two projects were in 
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existence. Provus (1975) attributes the TTT’s demise to 
several factors: the Nixon administration’s premature de- 
mand for program results from the fledgling projects; an 
increasing loss of program direction; university faculties’ 
regressive tendencies to teach as they had always done, 
even in the public school setting; and the failure of the public 
schools to provide sustained support and an organizational 
climate for the new methods. Early efforts at multicultural 
education were similarly compromised by the lack of an 
instructional cadre with an understanding of the philoso- 
phy and meaning of cultural pluralism and by academic 
ethnocentrism and elitism that denied status to research in 
the field (Grant, 1993). As federal funding for these pro- 
grams was progressively withdrawn by successive Repub- 
lican administrations, public education and teacher training 
succumbed to the gravitational pull of the status quo. 

The 1980s to the Present: An Ambivalent 
Regression 

From the 1980s to the present, two somewhat con- 
tradictory trends emerged in the politics of education. On 
the one hand, with the rapid economic growth of the 
1980s, public interest turned to the economic, political, 
and military health of the nation, spurring the rise of a 
conservative agenda in education. On the other hand, the 
liberal politics of the 1960s and 1970s encouraged pro- 
gressive educators to continue their demands for multicul- 
tural education and greater decision making on the part of 
teachers and parents. In 1983, the President’s National 
Commission on Excellence in Education published A Na- 
tion At Risk, the first in a series of highly critical reports on 
schooling in the United States, and in 1985, the Heritage 
Foundation (a conservative think tank) produced A New 
Agenda for Education. These reports asserted that the 
country’s decline in international economic competitive- 
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ness was due to a deterioration in the quality of education 
and to the system’s substitution of “federal agendas” (such 
as affirmative action) for legitimate goals (such as quality 
teaching and academic standards). The solutions variously 
recommended by these reports included federal and local 
control of the schools through a focus on fundamental 
skills, more frequent assessment of student progress, 
stricter standards for student promotion and graduation, 
tying school funding to students’ test scores, linking teach- 
er pay to performance assessments, increased parental 
choice among public schools, the confirmation of English 
unequivocally as the nation’s one and only language, and 
the repeal of the Women’s Educational Equity Act. Op- 
posing this trend, liberal educators and scholars recom- 
mended that greater control over decision making in the 
schools be shared with teachers and parents and that calls 
for student excellence be shifted fi’om middle- and upper- 
class students to minority and urban students, who were 
largely ignored by these reports (Dougherty & Hammack, 
1990; Gordon, 1988). Scholarship in education supported 
liberal notions, increasingly rejecting the position that find- 
ings characteristic of any one cultural group be used as 
standards against which others are judged. These researchers 
further contended that disparities in academic performance 
between groups are not deficits but rather neutral differ- 
ences that exist among groups, resulting in an unfortunate 
mismatch between the attitudes, behavior, and knowledge 
valued by the school and those possessed by culturally di- 
verse students (Jordan & Tharp, 1979). 

Similarly contradictory debates ensued over teacher 
training. Recognizing the critical role of teachers in suc- 
cessfully implementing any educational reform, both 
groups renewed calls for changes in teacher education pro- 
grams. The Holmes Group (1986) and the Heritage Foun- 
dation (1985) recommended practices reminiscent of the 
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early 1900s, that is, the elimination of departments of edu- 
cation, the creation of standards for entry into the profes- 
sion, the strengthening of teachers’ backgrounds in the lib- 
eral arts, and lessening the time devoted to instruction in 
educational methodology. The Holmes Group also recom- 
mended more extensive preservice, or student teaching 
experiences, and greater empowerment of teachers through 
new levels of autonomy and more cooperative relationships 
with administrators. Liberal-minded reformers further de- 
manded that diverse cultural views be presented as valid 
alternate interpretations in the mainstream teacher training 
curriculum and that various groups’ culturally-based learn- 
ing styles, speech and behavior patterns serve as the start- 
ing point in their instruction (Grant, 1993). 

Faced with declining enrollments and tax revolts, an 
almost schizophrenic response ensued from federal, state 
and local education agencies. The federal government 
established a commission to set “nonbinding” national aca- 
demic standards for public schools; some states mandated 
increased use of proficiency tests for both students and 
new teachers, raised academic requirements for high 
school graduation, and required more integrated or ex- 
panded curriculum in multicultural education, both in the 
schools and in teacher training programs. Local districts, 
meanwhile, experimented with the “de-tracking” of minor- 
ities and other groups disproportionately placed in special 
education, “school-based management,” and ceding con- 
trol of some schools to private educational firms (Fiske, 
1984; Dougherty & Hammack, 1990). 

Not surprisingly, efforts by teacher preparation pro- 
grams to respond to these contradictory trends have been 
inconsistent. Hampered by the continued lack of a unified 
model for optimally training teachers and the failure of 
states to provide adequate guidelines on how new require- 
ments should be met, individual colleges and schools of 
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education have responded as they have seen fit. For exam- 
ple, to facilitate students taking more liberal arts courses, 
some universities have eliminated undergraduate teacher 
preparation or decreased the maximum number of credits 
required in education. In addition, large differences continue 
to exist between colleges in the nature of preservice field 
experiences and in the degree to which teachers are given 
instruction in diversity studies. Teacher educators may or 
may not attempt to incorporate the new scholarship into 
their courses. What is more, educational texts, which al- 
ways lag behind the literature and vary widely in the degree 
and format, may still present cultural deficit theories or 
only fleetingly mention “difference” models and recent 
gender research on education. Only in the last five years 
have some educational psychology texts mentioned the 
cultural biases inherent in both the school system and in 
teachers, and the effects these have on student perfor- 
mance. Too often embedded in chapters on special educa- 
tion or individual differences, these references are at the 
mercy of education faculty to determine the amount of 
emphasis given to these topics and how the data are inter- 
preted. As a result, even in the 1990s, teachers may exit 
teacher preparation programs with little more than a ste- 
reotypical notion of the plight of the disadvantaged and of 
their role in maintaining extant stratifications. 



Remarks on Egalitarian Efforts in 
Teacher Education 

The school and teacher training do not exist separate 
from other aspects of the society. As is clear from the 
above brief history, the state of egalitarian efforts in both 
these arenas has often reflected the conditions of the larger 
society on the issues of race, class, and gender. When con- 
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servative sectors are dominant, efforts are made to keep 
teachers blind to the transformative power of the school, 
and by implication, the power of teachers to effect upward 
mobility for disenfranchised populations. Conversely, 
when more progressive elements have the stage, efforts are 
made to strip off these blinders, to reveal the vested inter- 
ests in the school’s stratification practices and to remedy 
past injustices. 

The translation of societal struggles into school re- 
form and changes in education programs is not automatic, 
however. Teachers again play a pivotal role. Whether 
change is mandated by the state or advocated by new theory, 
it is teachers who must convert these directives into daily 
classroom practice. Despite the many changes in educa- 
tional rhetoric and the insistent claims of new squads of 
reformers, each with solutions ready, actual practices in 
the classrooms may not have changed markedly. Behind 
the classroom door teachers can sabotage the best-laid 
plans of systems analysts if they disagree with them, or can 
unwittingly derail a reform if they are not helped to under- 
stand it (Tyack, Kirst & Hansot, 1980, 553). 

As long as the school remains one of society’s most 
significant institutions that is still influenced by the power 
politics of interest groups, waves of both progressive and 
conservative reform will continue to buffet the system. 
Teachers must not become confused nor despondent amid 
the continuing storms, retreating to familiar practices for 
comfort and security as they wait for “this too to pass.” 
Rather they must become informed consumers and proac- 
tive agents of school change, actively implementing just 
reforms and opposing those that are not. 

It is in this context that a philosophy of education is 
crucial. It can provide a set of orienting principles with 
which to approach proposed reform and educational theories. 
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a knowledge base with which to penetrate the motives and 
intent of these changes, and the inner strength to publicly 
accept or refute these proposals. Consequently, the task of 
schools of education and of teacher trainers must be to 
help new teachers develop such a philosophy. These pro- 
grams and individuals must not only seek to provide teach- 
ers with a broad and egalitarian knowledge base, but 
empower them to act upon their convictions. Part of this 
process is in knowing the political significance of their role 
and understanding that failure to act is often to support the 
status quo. Toward this end, I as a teacher educator, at- 
tempt to transmit some basic principles: 

1. Eschew ethnic, class, and gender stereotypes 
wherever they exist. Seek rather to understand 
each individual and those societal factors that 
would make human beings less than they can be. 

2 . Resist the forces of inertia and the hollow tenden- 
cy to do things as they always have been done. 
Tradition may be neither right nor just. 

3. Uncover the hidden agendas underlying each re- 
form and theory. Ask which groups are most 
served by these changes and which are harmed or 
neglected. On this basis determine whether these 
values are consistent with the good of the great- 
est number of people. 

4. Become an agent of change in your school and in 
the lives of your students. Actively work to im- 
plement and institutionalize positive reforms and 
to resist or defeat those that are not. 

5. Place the children first. The bottom line of all 
efforts must be to right the system’s previous 
injustices to attain the optimal development of all. 
Those most harmed must be most helped. 
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Education: Rethinking the 
Discipline for Race, Class, Gender, 
and Ethnicity 

Milgra Morales-Nadal 

As a teacher-educator, I am aware of the responsi- 
bility I have before me in preparing professionals to teach 
in our urban public schools. As a Puerto Rican/Latina 
whose people’s history has been virtually nonexistent in 
the public school curriculum, I wish to add my voice to 
those progressive educators critical of the so-called re- 
forms in education over the last decade. As an activist- 
educator in the struggle for social and economic justice, I 
am wary of programs that attempt to contribute to the de- 
velopment of a society that will acknowledge, appreciate, 
and respect differences while people of color are not in- 
cluded in the development and application of the same. In 
this paper I attempt to briefly discuss some developments 
in education that have included aspects of the scholarship 
of race, class, gender, and ethnicity over the last two de- 
cades while suggesting that there are some explicit ways 
that more could be done to advance this work in our col- 
leges and universities. 



Changes in Texts 

Over the last twenty or more years the research re- 
lated to gender, ethnicity, race, and class has often been 
simply tacked onto foundations of education texts. This 
situation continues despite the many discussions that have 
taken place locally and nationally showing the need for ed- 
ucation reform that addresses issues of diversity in the ed- 
ucation curriculum. 
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Issues of gender, ethnicity, race, and class have often 
been addressed under the general headings of Multicultural 
and Bilingual Classrooms. Related content in these areas 
has also been included in isolated chapters of books for the 
preparation of teachers at the elementary school level. An 
example is the fifth chapter in Richard Arends, Learning to 
Teach (3rd ed., 1994), where there is a discussion related 
to race, class, and ethnicity. More often than not, however, 
the texts available to us for use in foundations of education 
courses (the history of education, its philosophical under- 
pinnings, and social issues related to teaching and the edu- 
cational system) have included the scholarship of diversity 
as “add-ons.” The interweaving or natural integration of 
this scholarship is not evident in most of the texts that I 
have reviewed for use in my own classes. 

Becoming a Teacher (2nd ed., 1992) by Parkay and 
Stanford offers the stories of people of color who are edu- 
cators, boxed in profiles at the beginning of many chapters. 

A profile of Jaime Escalante, the mathematics teacher fea- 
tured in the movie Stand and Deliver, is among those 
included. Specific attention to legal, social, and cultural 
issues affecting people of color and others viewed as 
“minorities” is not included within a chapter until chapter 
fourteen, ‘'Equalizing Educational Opportunity.” Here is- 
sues related to Asian Americans, “linguistically chal- 
lenged” students (who, by the way, are really children for 
whom English is a second language), the physically chal- 
lenged, and women are grouped together. It is possible to 
assign chapters out of sequence for students to read and 
discuss, and we often do, but, the notion of integration of 
this material throughout the text continues to be an issue. 

Other books, such as Joel Spring’s The American 
School 1642-1990, focus on the history of education and 
begin to reflect a more comprehensive picture of educa- 
tional issues related to class and gender and, to a certain 
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extent, race. Spring, in the last edition of this text, reviews 
aspects of the role of white and African-American women 
in education and the development of schools in a chapter 
titled “Organizing the American School; The Nineteeth- 
Century Schoolmarm.” When graduate students, most of 
whom are classroom teachers in elementary or middle 
schools, read this chapter, they are amazed at how little the 
educational system has changed since the late nineteenth 
century. Anglo men, for example, are still at the top in ad- 
ministrative positions, as superintendents and school prin- 
cipals. The class perspective reflected in Spring’s writings 
helps to clarify for students why, for example, children are 
often referred to as products and why the structure of 
many older school buildings seems to be modeled after fac- 
tories. This becomes clear in his chapter on “Education and 
Human Capital,” which gives us a class perspective vis a 
vis the development of schools in the United States. 

In another text. School and Society: Educational 
Practice, Social Expression by Tozer, Viola and Senese, 
published in 1993, in a chapter on “Schooling and Social 
Inequality: Race, Gender, and Class,” we again see a deter- 
mined attempt to focus on these issues. There are also 
three chapters that focus separately on the American Indi- 
ans, gender, and schooling and social inequality from the 
perspective of Booker T. Washington. This text and many 
others attempt to be comprehensive and inclusive, but they 
are somewhat reductionist in their attempt to address all 
the relevant issues and, usually, quite expensive. As a re- 
sult, I have observed that many education professors 
require students to read the original works of authors stud- 
ied in the foundations courses. In this way, students are ex- 
posed directly to educational thinkers like John Dewey, 
Maria Montessori, and Paolo Freire. 
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In my graduate foundations of education class, I also 
assign books that can be used to compare historical events 
and issues that reflect a socioeconomic analysis, books 
often not included in education textbooks. For example, I 
include Jonathan Kozol’s Savage Inequalities (1992) 
because it is a powerfijl statement dramatizing for young 
teachers the overarching class issues affecting them and 
the children they teach in public schools. 

The publication of major documents on updating 
the curriculum in New York City and New York State in 
recent years has also given us real examples of how a cur- 
riculum may be transformed to include content and per- 
spectives related to gender and people of color. These 
guides and curricula, such as the Children of the Curriculum 
(New York City Board of Education), One Nation, Many 
Peoples (New York State Department of Education), and 
the Ibero-American Curriculum (New York State Depart- 
ment of Education) are attempts by educational policy 
makers and practitioners to address the issues of represen- 
tation and diversity. The availability of these documents 
has enabled some of us to share with our students the cur- 
rent thinking of scholars and ideas for implementation in 
the classroom. The response of some members of commu- 
nities of color who do not feel included in the process has 
shown their desire for involvement in the discussion and 
debates around these issues. 



Theory into Practice: integrating 
the New Schoiarship 

Every semester, as I prepare to teach foundations of 
education and communication arts, several issues come to 
mind. Will the syllabus I submit to students and follow dur- 
ing the semester create in them a need for change? How do 
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I prepare a course that both provides a knowledge base 
and allows students to contribute their ideas in the con- 
struction of it? How do I include problem-posing, prob- 
lem-solving, and social action as part of my curriculum? 
Lastly, should I try to infuse the concept of multiple per- 
spectives, and how can I do it? 

Clearly, there are, in and out of my discipline, some 
colleagues who do not share these concerns or give mixed 
messages about some of these issues. There are education 
professors interested in methods and techniques that stu- 
dent teachers or new teachers can use to survive in class- 
rooms, and others that integrate few techniques and peda- 
gogical strategies in their courses. Students have at times 
expressed confusion about what they are being asked to do 
and as a result may resist learning. There are also col- 
leagues who express the opinion that the kind of expecta- 
tion you have of students has no real impact on how they 
will respond to teaching/leaming situations. The students 
who are meant to be “part of the club” will eventually suc- 
ceed, and the others can teach elementary school. These 
professors are not going to change their syllabi very much 
since they place the burden of learning and the responsibil- 
ity for knowing on the student alone. 

Others support the introduction of issues about 
diversity in the curriculum, but suggest that these must 
come from the students and that the “teacher” should not 
raise them if the students do not. This position is of partic- 
ular concern because in a diverse but segregated city, 
where some students have only rarely experienced relating 
in a positive way to others of different backgrounds, this 
may not be an alternative. 

As I look back at how our discipline has changed 
over the last twenty years, I fear that much has yet to be 
done. As a student in my first education course twenty-five 
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years ago, I asked myself, “Why am I here?” “What am I 
learning? “Why can’t class be held in the quad where the 
demonstrations are?” As an assistant professor of educa- 
tion, I ask myself very similar questions. I used to share 
these musings with other students, however, and that was 
acceptable. Today, however, these questions may prove 
uncomfortable to some of my colleagues, especially those 
who feel that they have done everything possible to adapt 
to the diversities in question. 

What may be lacking are explicit discussions in our 
classrooms that will give our students both the perspec- 
tives and skills necessary for change. Here lies one possible 
reason for why we are still only attempting to integrate the 
new scholarship on gender, race, ethnicity, and class 
throughout our curriculum. Proposals for an education 
that is multicultural and socially reconstructionist have not 
yet had a corresponding genuine response by educators af- 
firming the need for curriculum change and, even more, the 
need for structural change. 

I need not review with you the issues raised in A 
Nation at Risk or other calls to arms by governmental task 
forces. It is not that the call for reform has been completely 
top down. Voices from our neighborhood communities 
have been making themselves heard for a long time. Con- 
cern for high dropout rates, lack of performance on stan- 
dardized and nonstandardized tests, lack of achievement in 
subject areas (including science and social studies) mani- 
fests itself in a call to validate and bring into the classroom 
the social and cultural background of our children. 

Those in decision-making positions, however, 
whether in government and poUtics or in some curriculum 
committees of schools and colleges, may not be genuinely 
convinced that these changes need to occur. Earlier reform 
movements have accommodated certain ideas but either 
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glossed over, denied or whitewashed others. In coopera- 
tive learning, for example, cooperation among young people 
as a basic goal has been faulted for not allowing for individ- 
ual genius to perform; or, the concept of empowerment 
concept has been coopted and reformed into narratives of 
narcissism that focus on the individual; or cultural diversity 
is viewed from a “Eurocentric” prism, one that says, “I 
don’t know if we should include X,” not, “how can we in- 
clude X?” 

It is interesting that figures as widely diverse as E. D. 
Hirsch, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., and leadws of fundamentalist 
religious organizations, have taken the call for reform and 
have reconstructed an education that works for them and 
in their interests. Their proposals center on a fixed 
western-focused knowledge base, the notion that one must 
assimilate to a dominant culture and social structure as a 
matter of course, and a determined adherence to a single 
set of prescribed values. Curriculum reformers continue to 
attempt to negotiate with the elements of entrenched sys- 
tems: schools, administrators, community councils and 
conservative-minded parent associations, but at times they 
give in without addressing educational equity or equality 
of outcomes. In this exchange, in my experience, equity 
often takes a back seat to “excellence.” In part, this occurs 
when reformers buy into the resolution of educationally- 
based problems from the perspective of ensuring we devel- 
op “human capital” and not human beings. Robenstein 
(1992, 79), in his discussion of what he ref^s to as the failure 
of educational reform, makes this point; “We do not need 
‘better educated workers for the future’ nearly as much as 
we need human beings educated for social-political- 
economic empowerment.” 

What is overlooked is that education continues to be 
presented, and perceived, as the great equalizer. Yet as 
teachers in my graduate class concluded after a debate on 
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the topic, “Education cannot make a person who is per- 
ceived as unequal ‘equal.’” As teachers, they suggested 
that society has to take responsibility for what the school 
has not done. This brings us to a second point: There are 
many children in our schools who express a disturbing 
point of view regarding education: “We have no free- 
dom — my mother wants to tell me how to dress — I don’t 
hsten. We come to school and we are told what to do. 
When I get my driver’s license — I am out of here” (a fifth 
grader in an inner-city elementary school). For them, edu- 
cation offers no rewards. When both children and teachers 
are included in the discussion, however, they are very spe- 
cific about what makes us better people and what makes 
education work. They talk about having round tables in the 
cafeteria, rather than having long, prison-style educational 
fare. They talk about secure bike racks, and about dumping 
all guns into the ocean. These ideas get lost in the quagmire 
of rules, regulations, and procedures. 

The “Compact for Learning” proposed by the 
Regents of State of New York, on the other hand, while it 
suggests progressive ideas and innovative, new possibili- 
ties for inclusion appears abstract and it is diiBBcult to imagine 
its application. “Top down-bottom up,” the Regents say. 
Proposals for changes come “up” from the local communi- 
ties and formulations of policy will go “down.” The mech- 
anisms for this type of empowerment are not yet in place, 
and some educators fear that the local ownership it offers 
concerning education may not work for most of the poor 
and people of color in this state. Local school boards in 
many communities of color have few or no members from 
those communities. In Queens, increasingly a community 
of Asian Americans and the district which set itself most 
squarely against the “Children of the Rainbow” curriculum, 
^ there is only one member of the school board who is Asian 
American and, more important, an advocate for change. 
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Conclusion 

While the scenario presented thus far concerning 
change occurring in education as a result of the scholarship 
on gender, race, ethnicity, and class shows some move- 
ment for inclusion, I am mindful that it may stay at the level 
of an intellectual exercise. We need to present a clear 
vision of the changes we are proposing, and we need to 
involve representatives of the communities that have been 
traditionally overlooked. That you can’t “do” multicultural 
change in the curriculum without a diversity of voices and 
accents being represented should, by now, be obvious to 
all. As a Puerto Rican/Latina I am compelled to involve 
myself in “rethinking” of the curriculum. In my Founda- 
tions of Education course at the graduate level, I select 
texts that express a diversity of viewpoints my students 
have probably not been exposed to in school. They read 
Savage Inequalities by Jonathan Kozol, accompanied by 
selected passages from The American School: 1642-1990 
by Joel Spring. Some relate to the inequalities that Kozol 
addresses in a very direct way. Others, who are recent 
immigrants, often question how this unequal distribution 
of funding to schools could happen in America. What they 
learn is reflected in their projects. They are asked to pre- 
pare, in groups, a presentation of a moment in the history 
of education they have found interesting. This leads them 
to research and to begin to debunk the myths. Included 
here is an article on the “schoolmarm” and “pedagogical 
harems” as discussed in the Spring text. This presentation 
is followed by group projects in which they are expected to 
study carefully and reflect on what is going on in the 
schools today, and to present some of the best approaches 
they have found while critically reviewing what they see as 
not so. They are expected to integrate some ideas from 
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John Dewey and Paolo Freire after they have read The 
Child and the Curriculum and The Pedagogy of the Op- 
pressed. Their last activity is to plan a school for the future. 
They present, from their perspective, what they think 
schools could be like. The focus is multicultural and allows 
them to debate their own ideas about how to put into prac- 
tice what we have talked about in theory. We have thought 
of inviting local politicians interested in educational issues 
to hear their ideas, and to question their feasibility. To 
complement these readings, we select and show videos 
from all sources — including Sixty Minutes and Public 
Broadcasting System (PBS) specials focusing on the peda- 
gogy of pedagogy, including more problem-solving, training 
methods, collaborative projects, journals, narratives, inte- 
grated studies, inquiry and discovery-based approaches 
and holistic philosophies of language learning. The re- 
search with students includes ethnographies, projects, cur- 
riculum units, classroom research, generative themes and a 
focus on process. While the focus is on the foundations of 
education, the students take back to their public school 
classrooms knowledge and approaches that they can use in 
their own curriculum planning. This is a step in the direc- 
tion of becoming more explicit in the classroom and pro- 
viding clarity regarding the changes we are proposing. 

While I have been critical of where we are, I must 
say Brooklyn College has begun to address these issues 
through its new Undergraduate Teacher Education Pro- 
gram, which is interdisciplinary and, though young in its 
development, has already generated a cohort of teachers 
who seek to change entrenched systems. We recognize, 
therefore, that while transformation may be a long way off, 
there is some light at the end of the tunnel. 
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Testing, Scholarship, and the 
Curriculum 

Carol Kehr Tittle 

Introduction 

I have been asked to focus on “the testing phenome- 
non” as it relates to student placement and educational theory, 
and to consider what the graduate curriculum teaches stu- 
dents in education about this area. In this discussion I will 
use the terms testing, standardized tests, performance as- 
sessments, and authentic testing, as interchangeable terms. 
For our purposes here, similar concerns arise, whatever the 
specific form of the assessment. I will also focus on 
large-scale testing and assessment programs, rather than 
the informal tests and assessments used by individual 
teachers in classrooms. These large-scale programs may be 
called “high stakes” tests and assessments, as opposed to 
the “low stakes” assessments of the classroom. I am also 
concerned here primarily with research that examines test 
bias; 

[T]o say a test is biased is to charge that it is prejudiced 
or unfair to groups or individuals characterized as dif- 
ferent from the majority of test takers. In this country 
these groups have included ethnic minorities, women, 
individuals whose first language is not English, and 
persons with handicapping conditions. Charges of test 
bias have been based on examination of the content and 
format of individual test items, group differences in 
average performance, and the use of tests . . . 

As multiple choice testing has had increased use for 
teacher certification and licensure, there have been 
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charges that these tests are biased against minority 
teachers ... Test bias, from a broader, construct- 
oriented perspective, has been examined in studies of 
tests used in cross-cultural research and in earlier at- 
tempts to develop tests which are culture free or cul- 
ture fair . . . No one now would claim that a test can be 
culture free or culture fair, nor is there consensus on a 
set of procedures which would establish that a test 
measures the same construct for groups with different 
social and cultural environments. . . . Thus the tensions 
between professional testing practices and public con- 
cerns that arise in court cases and legislation 
. . . have been fruitful. The result has been a series of 
studies since the early 1970s resulting in renewed 
attention to the theory underlying tests, the test devel- 
opment process, and a broader view of the validity 
evidence appropriate for the justification of tests used 
in educational settings . . . (Tittle, 1994). 

Testing: American Cuiture, industry, 
and Institutions 

Before examining specifics of educational testing, 
three general points can be made and are important to 
understanding particular examples of gender, ethnicity, 
socioeconomic status (SES), and testing; 

1 . The first general point is that testing as a phenom- 
enon reflects particular aspects of American culture and 
societal, although not necessarily individual, understand- 
ings and beliefs about the way resources are (or should be) 
allocated. An example of the allocation of resources is the 
use of tests to distribute special educational services, such 
as for the physically handicapped. Another example is the 
allocation of general educational resources in admissions 
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to different types of postsecondary institutions and financial 
support in the pursuit of advanced degrees. Testing also 
reflects traces of “scientism” and the beliefs that science 
and technology can solve social and individual problems. 
Large-scale testing, the mandated (policy-related and leg- 
islative or regulatory) use of tests, and the testing industry 
are a reflection of those beliefs in the use of tests in a variety 
of contexts. 

2. The second general point is that testing also has 
both industry and institutional characteristics. There are 
profit-making and not-for-profit companies who have 
strong interests in the continuation of testing, for example; 

• testing organizations such as the American Col- 
lege Testing Program and the Educational Testing 
Service, 

• publishers such as CTB/McGraw Hill, Psychologi- 
cal Corporation and American Guidance Services, 
and 

• small contract-test developers (e.g.. National 
Evaluation Systems). 

While not of the size of other American industries, 
these companies are resistant to change. Some changes are 
only made after court cases, as in the New York case that 
successfully challenged the use of the SAT to award schol- 
arships based on bias in the test and discrimination against 
women. These court cases also reveal differences in beliefs 
within the groups of educational researchers, research psy- 
chologists, professional psychologists, and educators 
about the origins of observed differences in performance 
on tests. Examples of these professional differences are 
found in court cases in California that examined the dispro- 
portional placement of minorities in special education 
classes (Mercer, 1973). 
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3. The third general point is that testing becomes an 
institution of the state, with accompanying bureaucracies. 
The institutional characteristics of testing are evident in the 
continuing use of every-pupil achievement testing in the 
vast majority of cities and states. For example, there are: 

® state and citywide testing programs for achieve- 
ment and competency, and 

• at the federal level, twenty years of testing re- 
quirements for Chapter I (Title I) evaluation. 

Most states and cities have testing and evaluation groups in 
their bureaucracies. Many of these state and city testing 
groups develop and maintain their own testing programs. 

Scholarship in education and psychology as it relates 
to testing has been primarily concerned with the examina- 
tion of tests and assessments in use, as described next. 
Scholarship has been less concerned with the industry and 
its institutional characteristics. 



Tests and Assessments in the 
Context of Use 

A recent review of sex-equity legislation in educa- 
tion and gender (Stromquist, 1993) provides categories 
that are examined for sex equity in education. These cate- 
gories apply with equal force among all the groups with 
which this seminar is concerned: race, ethnic, SES and 
gender. The six categories are. 

1 . access to schooling 

2. school textbooks 

3 . curriculum context 
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4. provision of pre- and in-service training to 
teachers 

5. presence of women as administrators and pro- 
fessors in educational institutions, and 

6. provision of incentives and supportive mea- 
sures for girls to give equal access to all bene- 
fits offered by the school. 

Many of these categories have parallels in the major 
uses of tests that have been examined for bias and fairness 
for the groups of concern here (Tittle, 1994). The catego- 
ries that need expansion, from the testing perspective, are 
number 4, teacher trainings to consider access to teacher 
training and testing, and number 5, to include selection of 
administrators in schools and superintendencies. All of the 
six categories are examined briefly for tests or the influences 
of tests on the groups of concern, along with several addi- 
tional categories, on test use in evaluation, with special 
populations, and career counseling. 

1 . and 6. The use of tests to select and place students 
in postsecondary institutions and courses, and to award 
financial aid, including scholarships. 

The research here examines differences in the SAT 
or ACT admissions testing scores of groups of students. 
These scores are also used for other purposes, such as 
placement in course sequences in mathematics or English, 
or for scholarship selection. The scholarship on gender 
differences has resulted in a successful court case against 
the SAT (for use in awarding scholarships in New York 
state), and resulted in a current case against the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, that uses the PSAT (New 
York Times, 1994). Both cases were brought by the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. Unfortunately, the scholarship 
and even court cases do not stop this discriminatory use of 
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tests. The ACT math tests are used to choose scholarships 
for the National Academy for Science, Space and Technology 
(NAS ST) program. Seventy-five percent of scholarships, 
awarded solely based on the highest ACT math score, went 
Xohoys {Fairtest Examiner, 1993). 

The evidence of the bias of the SAT against women 
is strong, particularly for the mathematics test. A study by 
Wainer and Steinberg (1992) used large data bases 
(47,000) of first-year college students who enrolled in and 
completed a mathematics course in their first semester. 
They examined the average SAT mathematics scores for 
men and women within five specific types of first-year 
math courses and at each academic grade (A, B, C, etc.) 
achieved in the two courses. They asked, ‘Tf two individuals 
of different sexes in the same kind of course get the same 
grade, what was the observed difference in their SAT 
scores?” 

When women and men were matched on each of the 
five criterion grades achieved within each of the five courses 
(e.g., calculus) and their SAT scores examined, women’s 
scores were about 33 points lower. Prediction of college 
grades using SAT and sex found larger sex effects (wom- 
en’s scores were underpredicted). The authors concluded, 
‘There is evidence of differential validity by sex on the 
SAT-M; women score lower on average than men of com- 
parable academic performance.” These findings are critical, 
since the SAT-M weights heavily in selection, course 
placement, and scholarship awards in some universities. 

Data for minorities are harder to examine, and in the 
U.S. there is a general trend toward overprediction of 
grades for minorities, using the ACT or SAT. 

Attempts to explain differences in test scores for 
groups of concern and majority group test-takers fail to 
account fiilly for the variance in observed test scores. 
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2. and 3. The use of tests to provide instructional 
direction and accountability for teaching and learning, and 
curricula, as in citywide and state competency and achieve- 
ment testing programs. 

These are the two most frequently reported purposes 
of state testing programs (Barton & Coley, 1994). The 
Gender Equity in Education Act (as reported in the New 
York Times, 13 February 1994) cites gaps in achievement 
on the College Board Achievement tests: women scored 
higher than men, on average, in only three subjects — Ger- 
man, English composition, and literature. There were large 
differences (greater than 25 score points on group means) 
in physics, European history, chemistry, advanced and 
general math, and biology, among others. 

Data on test score differences for women and minor- 
ities have shown some trends for the use of particular for- 
mats and test time limitations to account for some differ- 
ences. Women tend to have somewhat higher scores when 
written essay examinations are used, as opposed to multiple 
choice examinations (Bolger & Kellaghan, 1990). The ev- 
idence is not as consistent for minorities. Nonetheless, the 
influence of test bias can and should be examined. 

Test format and test content have effects on the cur- 
ricula of teachers. One effect is in focusing on the format 
and specific test content, and the second effect is in deleting 
or reducing time spent on other content. While both influ- 
ences are of concern for all students, they are of particular 
concern for women and minorities. As indicated by the 
CEEB achievement test data, and other research (e.g., 
Meece & Eccles, 1993), there are still many concerns with 
respect to gender, educational achievement in particular 
disciplines, achievement at the highest proficiency levels 
within disciplines, and segregation in courses and occupa- 
tions. Further, results on tests of science and mathematics 
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may further reinforce stereotypes for these groups with re- 
spect to achievement in science and mathematics. 

The work to date with performance or constructed 
response tests in mathematics and science does not show 
that group performance differences are reduced. Work is 
needed to examine whether these continuing differences 
are due to time limit effects, to selection of particular topics, 
or to other factors such as educational experiences and 
opportunity to learn. Research has shown that the areas of 
mathematics, science, and technology are subject to a variety 
of influences on the task performance and persistence of 
girls particularly (e g., Kahle et al., 1993). Further, re- 
search on gender, SES, and schooling predicts a dismal 
future for working class young women, due to changes in 
the economy and needs for education and training (Flana- 
gan, 1993). 

4. and 5. The use of tests to select teacher education 
students, to certify teachers, and to select school adminis- 
trators such as principals and superintendents. 

Several states have used standardized, multiple 
choice tests to select or certify teachers for licensure. 
These uses have been challenged in court when tests have 
been administered to teachers already on the job. The dis- 
parate results for majority and minority groups have led to 
the rejection of tests based on due process for already- 
employed teachers. 

More recently, a variety of new assessment proce- 
dures are being developed to assess beginning teachers, 
experienced (expert) teachers, and administrators, includ- 
ing school superintendents. The issues of bias in observa- 
tions and ratings of these performance assessments have 
been raised, but there have not yet been studies of these 
assessments in use. There are concerns, however, based on 
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the use of assessment centers in employment testing. Some 
findings in these employment settings suggest that the pro- 
cedures also need to be examined for group differences 
and bias (Tittle, 1994). 

Additional uses of tests that have been examined for 



• to evaluate education programs for federal or state 
funding requirements 

In this use of tests there are concerns about the appro- 
priateness of test content for the students being 
assessed. Here, for standardized multiple-choice 
achievement tests, the majority of publishers have used 
both expert judgments and statistical analyses to detect 
biased items. Overall, however, if the tests are inappro- 
priate due to extensive reading requirements or test 
formats, the statistical techniques will not identify such 
problems. 

• to place students into special classes, as for the 
mildly retarded 

The use of educational and psychological tests in plac- 
ing students into special classes has been the subject of 
controversy and court litigation. Two main issues are 
the overrepresentation of minorities in special educa- 
tion classes and charges of bias in tests that are often 
the basis of placement. The assessment process leading 
to classification and placement tjrpically involves stan- 
dardized tests. Assessments are most important for 
classifications of such categories as the mildly handi- 
capped, learning disability, educable or mild mental 
retardation, and emotional disturbance/behavior disor- 
ders. More severe disabilities occur with lower fre- 
quency, standardized tests are less important in their 
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classification, and no significant disproportionality by 
race, social status, or gender exists with the more se- 
vere disabilities. 

The studies of bias or fairness have been concerned 
with the adverse impact of the procedures, and that 
tests alone not be used for classification. Issues of lan- 
guage dominance are also critical. 

* to provide career guidance and counseling for stu- 
dents 

Issues of test bias in career counseling have centered 
on whether career interest inventories and aptitude 
batteries are biased against women and minorities. In- 
terest inventories have changed since the 1970s and 
typically the same range of occupations is now provided 
for men and women. These inventories have no direct 
way, however, to counteract the gender stereotyping 
of activities, fields of study, and occupations that 
women and men hold. 

There are severe problems with using the Armed Ser- 
vices Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) for clas- 
sification and career counseling in high schools. The 
aptitude battery is made available to high schools at no 
cost by the Department of Defense. The test uses 
knowledge tests in several technical areas (electrical 
and mechanical) that severely limit the occupational 
areas that are recommended to young women. 



Testing Knowledge and the Curriculum 

A brief survey of texts suggests the following with 
respect to several areas discussed above. Review of several 
undergraduate, teacher education, educational psychology 
texts shows that most texts have a section on culture, com- 
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munity, and individual variety that examines SES, ethnicity, 
race, gender, and language. The section is separated from 
discussions of human development theories, learning theo- 
ries, and teaching practice discussions. There is some dis- 
cussion of issues of minorities in types of testing and alter- 
native forms of testing; none on gender. An advanced text 
of readings does not include specific discussions on ethnic- 
ity, gender, and testing. 

As for graduate studies, of three texts in evaluation, 
none discussed issues of test bias or item bias. However, 
issues of culture, race/ethnicity, gender, and SES are rele- 
vant to the design of evaluation procedures and assessment 
instruments. 

In graduate studies in educational and psychological 
measurement, the two texts examined include types of 
tests and general reliability and validity issues. Both texts 
include sections on culture and testing, including cross- 
cultural testing issues, and statistical analyses of test bias. 
One text examines research on cultural and motivational 
issues on intellectual development, the cultural loading of 
ability tests, problems involved in comparisons ofU.S. eth- 
nic groups and the importance of SES matching. There are 
no discussions of problems of bias for gender. 

As for test practice, it should be noted that major test 
publishers all use gender and ethnically judgmental and sta- 
tistical bias reviews. SES is sometimes also included in 
content reviews, and urban/rural, north/south geographi- 
cal, and language differences. With the move to open- 
response assessments (portfolios, writing about mathemat- 
ical thinking), equity issues and research are beginning to 
be conducted. In science, for example, instructional 
research has shown that context or topics used may be dif- 
ferentially responded to by females and males. Such con- 
cerns become even greater when few assessment questions 
or samples are used. 
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Testing Knowledge and Research in 
Education 

The research on testing and bias issues for different 
groups has resulted in other research that examines factors 
related to these observed group differences. The critical 
importance of SES has been known but not widely carried 
out in studies of group differences. In the 1980s and 1990s 
there has been an effort to develop models that use educa- 
tional and psychological variables to account for group dif- 
ferences in performance. The work of Eccles and her col- 
leagues (Eccles et al., 1985) has had an influence on such 
studies in the field of testing. Also, the work of cognitive 
and constructivist theories is having an impact on the test 
development work of researchers. How this will relate to 
equity issues remains to be seen. 

In my own research, I have moved from studies of 
gender differences in testing to the development of an as- 
sessment tool for classroom use by mathematics teachers. 
This assessment uses variables identified in the work of 
gender researchers in mathematics, for example, Eccles 
and Fennema (Fennema & Sherman, 1976), among others. 
This work has also incorporated findings from the cogni- 
tive constructivist perspectives, on metacognition and self- 
regulation in classroom activity settings. The research has 
also resulted in expanding thinking about assessments in 
schools. In particular, it has led to further research to un- 
derstand how both teachers and students think about and 
use assessment information. 
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